ST.   ALBANS

But when the Saxons, in turn converted to Christianity,
wished to honour the memory of Alban, the Roman soldier
who had died for his faith, they chose the hill overlooking
Verulamium, where he had met his death, as the site of the
Benedictine monastery which bears his name. The present
Abbey, with its long nave and tower built of Roman tiles from
ruined Verulamium, succeeded that founded by the Saxon
King Offa. It was begun when Paul of Caen was Abbot
in 1077, the Tower and main transept walls still standing as
he built them. Of the monastic buildings all that remains
is the great gateway, outside which the angry crowds of
peasants assembled in 1381 on their way to London to
demand of the young King Richard II their freedom from
villeinage.

The peasants from the Eastern counties, who are men-
tioned by Froissart as being particularly discontented, induced
the Abbot of St. Albans to send men with them on their march
to London. After their famous interview with the King, in
which the villeins were promised their freedom, a great throng
returned to St. Albans, broke into the houses of the Abbey
and forced the Abbot to open the prison. Here they were
joined by Richard of Wallingford, one of the leaders, bearing
the King's standard and writ. Armed with this he forced the
Abbot to make a pact of freedom to all the bondmen of the
monastery. But still the rebels were not satisfied, and by
threats they compelled the Abbot to grant a charter giving the
; commonalty rights of pasture, of fishing and hunting and of
self-government. Soon, however, the tables were turned ;
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